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ABSTRACT 

A student-centered environment in whic^ the 
curriculum, methodology, and strategy focus on the student's 
immediate and ultimate goals and viev the student as a total person 
who is developing within a real Horld is suggested. The student is 
discussed as to self -^assessment ; learning matrices; contractual 
learning; feedback, rewards, and evidence of success; no failures; 
and narrative evaluation. The role of the teacher as a change agent 
is described as to mastery objectives, variety of methodology, 
support services, teaching teams, teaching loads, no need for 
tutoring centers, and no need for 0900 courses. Programmatic 
functions, credit bank, lack of remedial courses, career education, 
multiple exits and entries, general education, and the relationship 
between general education and career program are discussed as related 
to the curriculum. Resources that are important are 
given — administration, inservice agencies, systems support agencies, 
and the physical plant that houses the environment. An appendix 
provides a table showing the interface between career educatiop and 
general education programs. (DB) 
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rhe Prof otw.)) for , l)uvolofH^iof)ta| I^mv i ronrvon \ is submiff-ed 
in responso \o a roquosl" for u Oeve I oprnon t ii I LkJucjtior, rnodol 
oppropr' i ato I'D I ho fK'odo cjnd tjoohi of tiio L'jstern Ccjmpus, The 
Pruposdi deals ^viNi De^vo I oprnen I" a I L'ducoM'or) in an inteyrated 
appr'oacii^ a^ ar' t i cu ( a j od in Mio philosoptiy i\\ Last-orn Campus 
vvlKToifi Dove I Gpf'HMi I a I [-.due a M on is foNftd to bo a rcnlundant 
phra'50 as all of life is coficoivcd as dove I opinenfal and as 
all of life is doscrMbod as an education. 



t INTf^ODUCnON 



Tho purpose of Mns propotsol is to sucjgost- on onvlronmont which 
will niaximizo Ihe cmorgenco of I ftcJ i v i ciu»i I s ' dcvo i opmoiU o I po I en t I o I s • 
Tlie proposal is humornstic in the beliefs that such potentials exist 
in all indivldiidls ond that such potcntiois have value. 

The tcr^r, "deve I opmon t a I " Is approoched w i tli in an existential 
framework whicli views the essence of man as ever emerging through his 
acts and v^nich defines "devel opn'ent" as synonymous with "emerge^ce'^ 
Thus, as long as man lives he develops ifiovvles, 1970), and ttie wiiole 
of man's knavn world, as l^e encounters it, becomes his developmental 
cnv i r onmen \ , 

It is incumbent, as contingency to deve I opinen t , that the forces 
which constitute ttie en v i ronmen t ( i , o , natural, individual, institutional, 
organizational;) operate in freedom. Thus, man's choices are free 
choices. Forces which liamper a free environment frustrate man's choices 
and emergence; and such restrictive forces which frustrate foster 
anxieties. Anxiety prone environments arc antithetical to successful 
dcve I opm;en t al environments and are particularly antagonistic to tliat 
part of f})Q developmental process which Is termed "learning'^ - a 
phenon^cnon which Includes the critical component of I n t erna I i za t i on • 
Postricti\ ^ punitive, and anxiety prone environments reduce the 
desire to risk, Whereas, v;ithin a free environment widividuo) 
motivational dispositions may emerge. 

MotIvaMof\al dispositions are unique in eacii Individual. This 
is particularly true when considering motivaliona! clusters. Therefore, 
"learning" requires that attention be paid to individual differences. 
Flexibility is essential if all are to be served. 

Besides the restriction of rigidity and non Individualized or 

leveling processes, restrictive processes wtuch hamper the development 

of motivational dispositions deny se I f-^ac t ua I i za t ion , Sci f-actua( I zaf ion 

f^o t i V 0 s are d es cr i b e d as : 

'V^ group of motives that servo to main- 
tal/i self-confidence and self esteem [and] 
have sometimes been rL'\i:rrQi] \o as ego- 
integrative motives. These have been varl- 
^ otisly characterized as motives of seff- 
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ac I U(3) i ^ot i on or compol once , (So,u-;> ond 
Hoi yjrd, 1964) 

Compcfdnco, as (not i vdMofUit vehicle, oynipjfhotic lo dovolopmont 
In thof the compe^onco motive builds internalized niotivational disposi- 
tion based upon I he desires ond/or needs of \\\q sensoiy-ncuro-nujscu I ar 
system, ;vhcreas, dr i ve-reduci i on as mof 1 vaf i ona I vehicle reduces develop- 
ment of potential as emphasis is placed upon subtimation and redirection 
ralher than upon oniorgonco and growth. (White, I960) 

vylthin a democratic student centered learning environment, with 
process rather than product as objective, the student as person emerges. 
And, 'M f the college can provide the kind of climate that encourages 
self deve ( opnr ent , tfiat allavs the student to plan his [earning objectives 
v/ith his instructors, then the student should emerge as the person most 
qualified to knav If his objectives have been achieved," (O'Banion, !Q7I) 

The emphasis upon process (affective) objectives, does not negate 
Vhe presence of product (cognitive) objectives, as the affective and 
cognitive domains need not be considered as mutually exclusive (Stern, 
1963). Therefore, the bver-prosont fear of loss of standards vis-a-vis 
cognitive knavledge is riot necessarily an outcome of behavioral objectives. 
Cognitive structures may serve as vehicle for affective outcomes. *'To 
^ kncv/'' a something may be verified in terms of what is done with the 
kfKv/ing, For it is only when something is done with the knowing tt)Dt 
learning may be termed "internalized". Freedom allows i n terna I i i:a t i on; 
action verifies internalization. 

Knavlcdge is not useable until it is . . related to behavior or 
to other knav i edge wh i ch has implications for learning . « . different 
students have differing background understand i rrjs to which they can relate 
the nc-/; knavledge." (Clark and Boatty, 1967) 

If, in order to bo internalized, kno.vledge is related to other know- 
ledge and perceptions in a learners' particular memory bank then teachers 
must discover the ". . , individual difforonces [which] affect learning 
strategies." (Lansky, 1969) Perceptions which are critical to learning 
strategies must bpcomo prime concerns to toachors. "Peelings are real, 
always present and relcvar^t for Icc^^nlng . , , unless feelings are 
considered and are used, the cl<j^sroom becomes irrelevant." (fiarrison, 
1969) A human iL. tic rather than a median ! 5. t I c approach to 5tud(?nts is 



tvqi^itHHi ih or^^lor \o fjcilihite drvolopinon I , The dynoinic of empjthy 
^hotHd bo fosli-fod ion 'V/hen the tonclicf luu. I he ob i I i I y \o understoriJ 
Itif' iitudenMb reactions ffO(Ti the inside, \)<m, u soni^itivo ^jwarcr^oss of 
I ho vvoy Mic proceso of education ond lojrnincj scorns to THE STUDENT, then 
oodin \f\Q (Ikolitiood of siynificanl foofnuuj is increased,'' (Rogers, 1969) 

Avi rfivironment thon which wculd maximize individuals* devol opmontol 
potentials ;vou Id volue: 

( I ) r r uodofri 

(2) lluinan potent i al 

13) I fid i V i dua I d J f f crc rjces 

(4 ) Percept ions 

(t3) Competonco as positive motivational 

d ; spos i t I on 

(6 ) Ttio pr f or i ty of botiov i or o I ob je^c t i vos 

( 7 ) Li f o as a process o f con t i nu i ng and 
cncrg i ng devo ( opnion \ 

Honcriny tnose values, the follovviru} proposal is dos/gnod as a 

rnodof for a developmental environment t 



II riv^oPcyjAL 

Ljsfcrn Compusi Cuyohoga Conirnunify Col logo bocjiU) its operation 
j^:^ i] co^npr oiions i vo coinniunity college three yoors ago. In terms of 
insntutionoi dynonlcs; three years i'o a roiotively short period of 
tinu? cir.d Loi^tern Campus is considered to be still in its formative 
stogo. Therefore, evaluation of on-going processes at this time Is 
i oappropr 1 0 1 0 , Havever, in the quest for processes consistent v/ith 
L'as tern's innovative educational Theories, indications emerge as to 
dosiroo goals. The Proposal for a Developmental Environment reflects 
the desired goals as articulated at Eastern Campus. It is a Proposal 
vvhich is predicated upon an ideal environment within the Immediate 
Carrpus conirufiity and within the systems and cofmitments of the entire 
CoUejc conioiun I ty . If is in a sense an Alice in Wonderland environment - 
a ivatk throu9h the looking gloss « a wonderous adventure. Yet - 
Jnnovarion is an adventure Into ncv; and wonderous Fields. Innovation 
is not to be engaged in by the faint of heart. The quest for new 
excellence is fearsome as it involves the unkno^vn and the untried, 
and ir ^s at times discouraging, for it is engaged in by humans not 
by Godi, 

The Proposal suggests a student centered environment wherein all 
dynar^ics, (curriculum, methodology, strategy) should focus upon the 
students Immediate and ultimate goals and£t\Du[d view the student as 
a total person devel op i ng w i tii i n a real world. Tlius, all dynamics 
shoulo avoid fragmentation and should reflect Interdisciplinary 
concerns as an analogy of i n tor-rea I a 1 1 onsh i ps within the world of 
phonoro^on . 

Witn the student as central agent, Ihroo theories provide the 

bos i s f cr t ho onv I ronmon t a I r a t I ona I e : 

([} That [earning Is primarily system 

(student: p or s on a I I t y ) o Ui t o cJ o r\ d 
only secondarily related to loaciilruj 
(Mac Dona I d: 66) 

(2) That learning i<3 base-'J upon o tiicrdrchy 
o f bef^av i or" wh i ch es t ab I i hes pre-cond i - 
t i ons for I earn i rig (Gagno : G^j ) 

Ttiat competence is the most fundamental 
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0 I cfnent i n \\\o \ i Vot" ion l\Vh i t a?: Lj9) 
Tho fVopoijOl \h sfructurud so thot objoctivos or desired offocts 
ore (ii^covorcd firbt, Thoreforo, fho Proposol dools first vvUh 
THL STUDF:NT. Woan^ of ochiovinci the desired offecK^ ore discovered 
t-hrough description of the throe chonge agonis - II) The Teocher, 
(2) The Curricuium, 15} Tho Resources. 

I I 1 THE STUOLNT 



Reoli/Jng the value of tho student as person - and most important 

as prim^^ry agent in tiie devoJopment procos^b, it Is Incumbent that all 

services serve \Uq student* "Serving the student" is nol intended to 

irppfy ^'fixing the student". If any "fixing" is to be done, the student 

should be placed in charge of his own repair work* As in all human 

encounters *ve may role-take, wo may empathise, but we cannot creep 

into anotiier's skin and see tho world through another' 's eyes and mind. 

If we engage in "fixing" one another, we play the game of manipulation 

and we negate freedom, FurfUcr, acceptance of the negation of frcodoo} 

for one assumes the acceptance of the negation of freedom for all. 

Self Therefore, the student should be encouraged to engage in self- 

Assessment L C I f L • » . J . . 

assessment. Self-assessment requires a developed so I f-av;dreness and 
se f f-concep t , Further, self-assessment requires development of value 
structures against which and within which one arrives at judgment. 

Many v;ho come to the Eastern Campus have not as yet developed 
self awareness. The environment* should provide support agencies 
{I,e, counselors, group workshops) whicli assist ttio student In 
develop ing full potent i a! , 

Additionally, inventories stiould be made available to all students 
in order to engage in so I f-assossmcn t , The student supplied with 
necessary tielp should act as sole assessor and as the ultimate, and 
when preferred, sole dotcrminee of placement. 

Inventories should be const.^ucted to provide information regarding 
achievement levels in disciplines both as necdod for course work and as 
required for program mas tery. Inventories sliould also provide informa- 
tion regarding mastery within the hierarchy of learning behavior. It 
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\^ r ccor moft Joil Itvit Ciri9no*t. theories oi. described bo utilized for tho 
t '^xoncfny, 

IJ. Ami I NO CQNiDI J.IONS 



The I ecirn In^j of 

Probl cpi Sol /ip g ond S..tr;ci|e(}y«- U-y i ng 

Self-orousal and selection of previously 
learned rules to effect a novel combination 

which requires the pre-Iecrnincj of: 
pr i nc ip I e^ 

Performing an action In conformity with 
a rule repr'osented by a statement con- 
tain incj terms which are concepts 

v;hich requires the pre-l earning of: 
Conccp is 

Assigning objects of different piv/sicol 
appearance to classes of like function 

which requires the prc-l earning of: 

Assoc i a t. ipns (Verbal ) 

Exhibiting a chain of verbal response 
linked by implicit codes 

which requires the pre-learning of: 

Chg i n^ (V-otor) 

Exhibiting a set of responses each 
member of vvtnch is I if^ked to each 
bubsoquen t member 

which requires the prc-l oarri ing oF: 

I dent i f icat ions 

making a specific response to a 
bpec i f i c st imu I us 
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wilich reqiiir"or> the pr^>-l cor fi i oij of 



Col I apsed 
Learn j ng 
T irnc-L i nes 



Con tractiio I 
Loarn i ng 



(Gagno: 05 1 

OufcomoG of ao I f-assoGGnion 1" should Mien bo corrol otod w i iln n 
looming matrices in order* fo moximizo individualization of curriculum 
dos inn. 

Add i 1 1 ono I I in order to maximize i nd i v i dua I i zaM on, and in order 
to maxirizo valuing the student as a person, assumptions regarding 
norms of learning time lines should be oradicatedi School calendars 
vvfifch fGfiQCt quarter systems as time lines for mastery reflect assump-- 
tions that all learner's learn at the same rate. Such a learning theory 
simply is not demonstrated \o be the case, Students should be permitted 
to Gngc}.;:e in the pursuit of mastery as deemed necessary and/or fulfilling 
end as aetormined by the student in contract witti teachers and other 
support agents. 

The diversity of the students' profiles presents pedagogical 
pr'oblors v/hen teaching is approached as a group encounter* There is 
an attc^.pt to discover a 'MeveT' of groups to be addressed. Such a 
process levels all and anniliilates individual indentily. The student 
becories an idealized student. in order to encounter the student as 
person; to respond to the "I" rather than to tt^o "we^', toaciier and 
student should engage in contract learning. In reality tt^o contract 
Is a covenant, for it holds no legal reprimands for default. The 
covenant should be engaged in with full knowledge on the part of both 
parties as to its assertions and as to ttie responsibilities of both 
parties in honoring its terms. 

The contract/covenant between teacher' and student should respond 
to *^^;",t;ere the student is "at*' w i t fi i n the hier-arctiy of learning, 

v.hat the mastery requirements are to achieve success in tt^e course 
of study, ^ what componon ts i n t ho course of study reflect t he 
student's goals in program mastery and should respond to the time 
linos required by the individual student in achieving successful mastery. 

It is incumbent upof^ all developmental a()^^nts and agencies tliat the 
student bo treated to a success oriented env i ronme/i t ; one tiiat breaks 
ttie model of past tr.jditionul pass/fail r"esponses. Such a success 
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Pes i H ve Feedback 
Frequent Rewards 
Evidence of 
Success 



No Fa i I ures 



Narrat i ve 
Eval ua ion 



oriented environment Is particularly critical in serving the needs of 
the student body at Eastern Campus where an open enrollment policy is 
in effect. The desire for success Is shared by all regardless of 
educational or socio-economic backgrounds, insurance of success, 
negation of the possibility of failure is a goal desired by at! and 
required in the process of development. Frequent positive feedbacks, 
frequent rewards and evidence of success are essential ♦'o diminishing 
anxieties and encouraging emergence, 

Implementation of these strategies may be accomplished through 
a variety of means. At the simplest level Instruments of evaluation 
should receive critical notation of check marks when the student gives 
evidence of proficiency. Obviously, where checks are omitted, lack 
of mastery will be assumed. It has been the habit within failure 
oriented environments to reinforce failure with crosses. In an 
attempt to break the model, evaluators should deal only with the 
check as success Indicator, 

Additionally, In order to reinforce a success oriented environ- 
ment, failure evaluations should be discarded. For, If learning time 
lines are collapsed there can he no failure evaluation as an end point 
In assessment. The end point in assessment can be achelved only at 
the time of successful mastery. Further^ judgments should be made by 
the students In concert witn the teacher as to level of performance. 
Inter-student competition should be avoided as should comparison with 
arbitary norms. Therefore^ evaluations should be engaged in by both 
ctudenl and teacher and should be transferred into narrative form 
avoiding traditional letter or numerical classification* Narrative 
reports should deal with mastery of behavioral objectives as perceived 
by both I he student and the teacher, For It is the desire and/or need 
for competencies which stimulates learning and it is the achievement 
of competencies which serves as reward. 

In all of these dynamics which interplay within the environment, 
one of the most critical dynamics Is that of the Interpersonal relation- 
ship between student and teacher. The role of the teacher as environ- 
mental faciHtator is critical in the creation of conducive learning 
env i ronmen ts , 
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T'lovjgh I Odr (1 1 ncj 1 ^5 pr iniar i I y Gyii t ern (i^ tudofi I -per bono 1 My) 
rolah'C/ ond ofily socondcu iiy related to toochinc) (^\ac Ootiaf J: 66), 
tho ro\o of Mk? tooctun^ cirnonij chon^o ogonfs is primary aiul }-hc ability 
of tho t^PriCher' to ooipottiet ica! I y rulato to Hio student's perceptions Is 
f Lindorental to successful masl'ery oufcomos. 

An etrpat^ho t- i c response requires o sensitivity to the individual 
student- ond tho student's aspirations and needs in order to achieve 
fulfillnont. Thus, tl^e i nd i v i duo I i iied approacn requires recognition 
of individual d i f f et*cncos, differences in i oarfilng sty 1 es, differences 
i n I earn i ng t ime I i nos , 
Statement of In order to arrive at a contractual ayreemont with the student, 

Objev^ii/t.^ tho tcdcrior should make a clear statciiiont, committed to writing, as to 

the niasfory objectives within [he course and within Individual units 
or ri:c..iufos .vhlcti corriprise the course. 
Variety of Tnis accomplished, the teacher should provide a variety of 

...v,tho..o[og/ f^e t hcdo I og I ca I approaches to achievement of objectives (i.e. lecture, 

discussion, on-to-one, self-study). Such a variety in mothodotogy 
ocknowiedges individual differences yet presents operational problems. 
Support In order to assist the teacher, who is primary facilitator, 

^^^^^"^^^ support should be provided in tho persons of parapro f ess i ona I s and 

counselors, A team approach should be encouraged w i th af! services 
attending to student mastery objectives, F^araprofoss ional s should 
be identified for preparation and skills and should exhibit excellence 
In their level of performance, Paraprofess ionai s should be able to 
lecture, conduct discussions, and tutor, under the supervision of tho 
teacher ff^erehy freeing the teacher to engage fn learning dynamics 
outside of t he con f i nes of ttie c I ass room. A teacher shou Id be free to 
ass ist students in tut or in g situati ons . 

Traditionalfy ^^rcmodl a\ needs have been "fixed'* outside of the 
classroom. At Eastern Campus in particular ^'reined i a 1 " needs are 
"fixed" by tiitorr. far removed both literally anc} figuratively from the 
classrooms, Tutor:^ at East^^rn Campus are not the mos t professional 
among suppor* t agents. Therewith the least expertise have been placed 

er|c ' 



In pc-Htiorib .'oniiirifHj I !to inoi> t expor' t i ♦ further, t^o diotcHKO 
Uet/ocn the tutor ifiO ond Hh» claourooin eroded Mio .ir M cii I d t ion 
bo^;v(;cn \ Uo U\'o iiynoml cs jnd Dvjs to/ulod to erode the s^n^e of rosponai- 
blMty of the toachor for t l\v? tutor Inj procoG«:>. Tho srudent> in many 
cjson, ha^, boon "r.cnt 0(jI to bo fixed'* >ind not by iho most export 
rcpoirr:ioru\ , 

Teach I Ghou I d bo occomp I i shod in teon^s vnth teachers, exper t 
Pv^ruprofoGS ional y und counsotor support. Uni t and/or cl ass cal endors 
sriould be arrived ot by the teoni whereby students ore given choices 
as l^o at ^ondi ng I octures, group discussions, tutoring sessions, or 
cncjoging in self study, Toams siTOuld shore respons !bi I i t i es for al I 
on-going dynar^ncs. Class time should not be fixed by system, but 
scheduled by need. Mastery solely should determine credit rather than 
class aitendonce arid/or other systematic r i tuo 1 pa t terns , Such a 
ieom effort Aould i nsure ar t i cu I at ion of all dove I opmont al agents, 
and rriOst Important v;ou I d prov i de the student with a choice of agents 
end means by which to attain mas tory thereby honor i ng 1 nd i v i dual 
d { f fcrences , 

Teaching ioads should not be determined by PTE but by hours 
fnvolved with student conccrnsi And,vvi h the implementation of con- 
tracr teaching and t he col I apse of traditional time lines teachers' 
needs sliou Id be honored by ttie scheduling of "'Quiet Tiries**. A teacher 
would then bo Involved with a team for a period of time and then offered 
a "Quiet Time" away from the team effort, In house, but pursuing indivi- 
dual Interests rattier than group or team concerns^ The team members 
should rotate "Quiet Times" so that students ore served ^^t al I t itnes* 

The tocichcrs in the team should be respons i t> I e for providing the 
stiidont .vi th agencies for (I) assistance in sol f-assessrent (2) . 
assistance in goal identification (5) assistance in achi ev ing subject 
mastery (4) assistance in achieving program mastery (5) assistance In 
I dent I fy ing the role of achieved mastery wi tliin tlie student 's total ^ 
potent i dl , . 

Tt)u leachors should bo assisted in ttils responr; i h I I i t y by f fie 
feams^ paraprofess ionals and counselors* Tiio team approoch negates the 



need for tuk>r" cont-ori>, AM lU-^rviccG should fall within the purview 
of Hie fdfn, AddlMonalty Hu> \oon) opprooch noyatos the need for 
0900 ccursios. The foam should imp) omont irm^odiato foodbvKk> positive 
focdbacK, frequGnt- rowurdo iHul ovidonco of ruicccss; all in tho creation 
of a success oriontod dovotopnicntol onvironmonU 

IV THE CURRICULUM 

Tho curr 1 cu I urn dos i gn should rof I ocK tf^o focus upon tho student 
as ccnrrQ] to the developmental process, Tradi t ionol I y, the curriculum 
has been central vvi thin a learning dynamic; the curr i cu I urn has been 
treated OS sacrosanc t ; 1 n f I ex i b I e, there to bo honored at the expense 
of valuing the student* Such idol atry of sjbject n^atter should; in 
the Eastern CarDpus adventure, shift to honoring the student. Curriculum 
shout GDccomo an analogue of the world beyond the college. Thus, curri- 
culum design should serve as a mocrocosm of the total mocrocosmic possi- 
bilities beyond the inimodiato environment. In order to achieve such an 
object ive^ fragmented approaches via d i scip I i ne or i en ted curriculum 
models shoul d be displ aced in favor of inter-rel ationships Which mirror 
the real world. Curriculum design should reflect progranYnat i c f unct ions 
rather than academic departments. 

However; caution should bo exercised in order to avo id tradt t ional 
pitfalls of constructing curriculum modofs based upon program design 
yet continuing to treat student as subservient to curr i cu I urn/ Sel f- 
assessment, and goal identification, coupled with course objectives 
and program requirements should be analyzed in order to contract for 
areas of mastery, Applied to a matrix, components in the mastery 
contract should bo corre I atod as i I I us tra ted. 
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Such assessment of student needs fn relation to goals necessi- 
tates a modular approact^ to syllabi and Identification of immediate 
and ultimate course objectives. Contracts arrived at upon such a 
basis would at ttmps necessarily fragment the syllabus, A student 
Interested In learning typing may only dosiro to "be taughtT how to 
place fingers on the keys and what texts to purchase. The student 
may then elect to study typing at home. The typing course syllabi 
should then bo fragmented to meet the students identified needs and 
goaisi A credit bank should serve as agency for such highly Individ- 
ualized program designs and for system back-up to contractual learning. 

Additionally/ the individualized curriculum design coupled with 
the team approach to teaching precl udes the necessity for remedial 
(0900) courses. Identification of learning cond I t i ons and learning 
goals should assist in guiding support 'isoents in areas of develop- 
mental needs. Contractual approaches to amelioration of needs ex- 
cludes the necessity for the designation of remedial courses. 

The goal of affect ing an environment which Is an analogue of the 
"real/* world; which breaks down the wall between the college and the 
world outside requires that programs which deal wl th career goals 
provide ampi e opportuni ty for the student to gain Insight into func- 
tional experiences. Therefore, career education should include 
internships in career areas, Such Internships or apprenticeships 
should occur early In the program so that changes in career goals 
may be affected wl thout concern w I th recompense. Internship/appren- 
ticeships shoul d be Insinuated wl thin studies earl y in the program 
with time allocated for "on the Job" exper i ences expanded as the 
student gains foundation proficiencies, Such an "on the Job" ex- 
perience provi des many advantages to the student. The student gains 
(I ) sel f awareness of the affect of the career choice, (21 Insight 
Into the operat tonal level of career choIce> (3) new models to om-^ 
mui atey thus gal n Ing added mot I vat lonal (ncent Ives to achieve com^ 
petancy, M) alJ career programs should Incorporate such exper }ence$ 
in the "real" world. 
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vvitli Ihtie ^ijfficulty anvl i)\ nrtino 1 itno Mint thv^ro iv. j:>onio 

cf^countcr vvith studios in car'oci aroo* Projrnfm* bhould bo cofunonly 
tracked t^ho fuonJat ioriij Invt^l cnip!u)c> iu iipofi (iroCL^bTaOS in iiun)an 

dcvtyi Of n oni , iriquir'y, lopic, ?jful core skillo, Carcnn' couriitfU s Hoii I d 
bo incluJcU c^ir I y in fhe 6tiH]uence but only nt Ide iritr^oduclory lovol. 

1 f the sUidont is bo become oworc of tlie dovoiopniontol processes 
as on or-going life procef.S; with dynomic pObsibiMMos, then curriculum 
design should mirror such o dynamic by providing flexibility and change 
agencies through var ious program commonalities ond through evor-proGont 
concern with processes, thereby facilitating oe I f-d i roc tod decision making 
and holding forth the poss ! b i 1 i ty f or change. 

While mirroring the 'Vea! wor I d*', curr i cu! urn should serve the 
diversified needs within the collc?go '\vorld". For* muriy at Eastern 
Campus, the college experience has no career qoa I ♦ Women re tur n i ng 
for studies desired in their pasts, retirees, and people successful 
andcontent in career pursuits, comprise part of the s tudent popu I a- 
tion; Their sole goat is enriciiment, Such a goal stiould be served by 
the inclusion of Generol Education courses within the curriculum ond 
by the development of a Genera f Educe ion Degree Program, 

General Educat ion is that facet of education concerned wi th the 
student's development of a process which enables the i dent I f i cat i on of 
sel f corcepts, the i ndcn t ! f i ca t i on o f value structures, t he i den t i f i ca t ion 
of immediate goals, and which foci I ! totes the appi icat Ion of the develop- 
ing process in sol f-d irected funct ional relationships. General Education 
differs from career education i n i ts emphas- is upon enrichment rather than 
upon joD preparation. 

Because of the heavy emphas Is upon process, and functional rela- 
t i onsh ips, the Gene rvd I Educa \ i on un i ts shou I d be des i gned vv i th the 
ass is t ance of cornrnun i ty adv 1 sors and i n some cases the communi ty adv isors 
should faciiih'ste stud/ unifu. Such on oppr oacli descr^lbes a close 
vir t i cti 1 dt i on between Gcfieral Iducdtion and f^pprent icoships wi ttun Career^^-^^^^ 
Programs, \hfi interface should serve well tlu.- preparation of General 
Ifiucdtion units ijnd I he design of apprenticeship oxp^^r i ences . In some 
proyr^ms General G^ducdtinn urf i 1 sniay sferve w i th « n Career programs wliilt^ 



at th > same time serve as course units wlthtn a General Education degree 
program, (See Append! x) 

General Education units should be concerned wl th fad If tat i ny com- 
petance in the student's daily environment, The student should be en-^ 
couraged to synthesize cognitive knavledge gained through discipline 
course study with the process model discovered through Human Potential 
course study, and to apply self-directed analysis to questions posed fn 
dally II fe» 

The following tilustrates some of the possibi e concerns and strategies 
In General Education Study units, 

S^)CIAL SCIENCE IN LIFE PROCESS (CARRIAGE Am FAMirV) 

Group workshops wi th community marriage and family counselors, 
ACCOUNTIN G I N LIFE PROCESS 

Practicums with banking personnel on family budgets, savings plans, 
and handling bank accounts* 
ECONOMICS IN LIFE PROCESS 

Discussion groups with community business leaders on economic trends 
and implication for prices and wages, 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN LI FE PROCESS (COmJNITY) 

Field experfence (I.e. cl I ent contact ) with community service 
organizations, 

V THE RESOURCES 

The attainment of a success oriented devel opmentaj environment 
which recogni zes the val ue of the student and of the student 's potent I al 
can be achi eved onl y wi th the assistance of all support and resource 
agencies. Among the agencies and resources which play Important roles 
are administration, in-service agencies, systems support agencies, and 
the physical pl ant whi ch houses the environment. 

The role of the administration should be a sensitive one which 
reflects the dynamic nature of the developmental process. Therefore, 
besides serving as agency for policy making and for policy Implemen- 
tation, administration should play the dual role of an agent of change through 
the vehicle of facilitating accountability. Self assessment shoui d not 
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bo a dyaomJc oncjaqod lo solely by students. Uathor, self aasossmbnt 
should bo engaged In by all ; sdministrdtors^ toachors, counselors, 
peroprofoss ional and all support agontut Moronoss of self Is a 
preconditton to ow^srcncss of others, And, self assessment is a basic 
component in accountabi I I ty to self, to pccrsa, end to students. 

Assessment and accountability encourages chango* The role of 
administration as change agent can only be effective if the areas of 
respons ibi I I ty wi thin administration are clearly described. I f change 
is to be encouraged the knavledge of "who is respons ibI e for what" In 
decision mak ing and in Implementation processes is critical tn order 
to sustain the motivational stimuli which initiate change. Frustration 
may to some degree breed desire for mastery; yet, frustration without 
frequent rewards has its point of diminishing returns and breeds 
entrenchment , 

All facilitating and support agents whould be encouraged to 
recogni2e the dynamic nature of their roles in achieving the desired 
environment . Therefore, in-service encounters (i.e. workshops, small 
group discuss Ions, consul tants ) should become an on-going processt 
Facilitating such a process should become the respons lb t II ty of administra 
tion in close cot I aborat Ion vn th facilitators and with support agents In 
order to clearly define the objective of the in-servece encounter and the 
desired means of achieving the objective. 

Further in-service processes should touch upon part-time teachers, 
and counselors; for all that has been put forth in this proposal is 
intended for evening as well as night students, part-time as well as 
ful I time students, ful I Vime faculty as wel I as par t-t ime facul ty, and 
full time counselors as well as part time counselors* The proposal 
is intended for al I in the gestal t belief that i f any agency fails that 
fa i I ure w 1 1 I af f ect al I; v/hereas, I f any agency meets with success, the 
extent of its success wi 1 1 be affected by the degrees of success v/lthln 
supporting and cooperating agencios« 

T in-servlcG experiences of part-timo teachers and the proposed^^^^;^:^^^^^:^;V^^ 
team teaching approach applied to the evening session should be part of 
the respons i b i I i ty and invol vemont of f ut I -t ime f acu I ty and cons t i tute 
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part of \ho required s tudcnt-confoct hours. The status of "socond closs 
ciMzonship" vin-a-vis services for ovai nrj school stu<)onto<T)UGt bo altorodi 

In order to support, nioclulor toociiingi crodil banks^ fjoxibility 
in curriculum, col lapsed (Ocirning tfmo linos, teaching loods bosod on 
contact hours; etc., effective systems for data collection, storage, 
and retrieval should be designed. Such support is necessary for the 
Implementat ion of these Snnovat ions, Corrputor programs which have been 
designed and which are be ing dosi gnod at other col I egos should be studied. 
Of part icul ar interest is the program des i gned for College IV; Grand 
Va) ley State Col lege. 

Add i t ionaf I y, a study of the Govenor State University data collection 
system should bo pursued; as wel 1 as the system des igned at Col lege of 
Ou Page, 

The decisions arrived at In the planning for the building of a nesv 
Eastern Campus are of enormous impact in achieving the proposed 
en\ironment. The proposal requir"es physical surroundings which I I 
support the cluster concept required in the team approach. Additionally, 
the proposal requires that the physical surroundings support the proposal 
for variety in methodology by providing larger lecture rooms, smaller 
d i scuss ion or semi nar rooms, carrels for study, as v/ell as offices for 
con f erences al I within each cluster in order to support the team approach. 

The resources which support the proposal are not only contained 
within the campus but extend into the community in the persons of 
community advisors to General Educat ion courses and i n the agencies which 
will support '^on the job" experience in career education. But, besides 
these dynamics which flow Into the community, Eastern Campus should play 
a pr tncipat role in ini t i at ing out-roach programs which respond to needs 
in the communi ty which surrounds the campus, in hospitals, in correctional 
i nst i tut ions, in ol d age homes, by bringing the college to the students 
And^ Eastern Campus should play a principal rol e In reaching out to the 
commun i ty in In i t i a t i ng retra i n I ng programs i n col I aborat ion with I abor 
unions for workers displ aced by economic forces or changes In technology ; 
all In the spirit of actualizing the promise tn the description of Eastern 
Campus as a comprehens i ve Community Col logo. 
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